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One of the results of the renewed interest in bilingual 
education in the United States has, been a rash of Federal 
support for programs and a demand for accurate evaluation of 
the-effects of these programs. For some cine American * 

¢ 
bilingual educators wrote and spoke as though they were 
pioneers in a new field. It is still the case that many 
people operating bilingual programs believe their problems 
and solutiong to be unique. But there jae. been didreesinn 
J 


recognition that bilingual education’ is. extensive in’ time, 


space, and kind. ‘The antiquity of bilingual education has 
been shane by Lewis (1965 and. to appear) ; programs in va¥ious 
parts of the world are starting to, be described (Spolsky and 
_ Fooper, tp appear) sand’ ateenpts have been nade to fit these 
various kinds of programs into some consistent framework 
“iwekey 1970, Fishman and Lovas 1970). 3 
. All this work has made clear the complexity of the concept 
of bilingual education, and the wide diversity of: the situa- 
tions in which it ogcurs, the forms that it takes, and the 
results that it can have. Giveh nis conpletey: it is no 
ender that the evaluation of programs becomes extremely 
difficult. 
Consider the problem of a school. system trying to decide(. 

whether or not to implement a bilingual edication program. 
Among all the data, which are relevant to/its specifi needs? 


r) 


\ . 
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' 
How should one re cile the Superiority of bilinguals 
"found in one study th thei inferiority in another? How 
does one understand ae Ss ess of a home school language - 
switch for English children in Montreal, and its failure 

for Navajo children on the Reservation? How can an expert 
‘give advice, or administrator judge an expert and his 
advite? Or consider the problem of an educator conducting 

a bilingual program. Which of the many ossitie outcomes 
should he measure in exiet to decide for himself on the 
effectiveness of his program? Should it be scores on tests 


in the standard language or the vernacular that receive’ the 


most emphasis? How can non-educational outcomes--changes 


in economic or political power, for bxanple--be weighed along 


® 


with all the others? 

. It is to make a first Seeedsh to meet some of these needs 
that” the present informal model is proposed. In-thé model; 
we try to map all the relevant factors onto a Single inte- 
grated structure and to suggest some of the. lines of uneEe? 
connection. The model is baged on a. hexagonal figure. Bach 
side of the hexagon represents a set of factors that may 
have a bearing’ on, or be affected by, a aah of.a bi- 

Gneaal program in a particular situation. The six sets of 

, 


factors are labelled psychological, sociological, “Diswente. 


political, religio-cultural and linguistic. Not all of the 


+) 


factors will be equally--or even at all--relevant in an 


individual case but, since our aim is to make the aie as 


universally applicable a¥ possible, the full range of factors 


t 


is presented, with no special concern at this stage for their 


relative significance. It is important to note that there are 


no dividing lines within the figure, to remind one of the fact 


that the various factors overlap’ and interact with one another 


in a manner that cannot be adequately represented without 


sacrificing the simplicity required of the basic model. For 


this reason, too, there is a certain arbitrariness abo 
aroynad 


placement of the categories in relation to each other 
the figure. The order chosen is one, that we ‘consider reason- 
able, but others arg certainly possible. 


e 


. In the center of the ifeure,, we locate a seventh set of 


: “ rn P ; 
factors, the educationdl ones. This is not done to assert 


the primacy of these factors. In fact, our main purpose is 
to show how relatively insignificant educational, considerations 
may be, both in the decision whether or not to establish a 


bilingual program and in the evaluation of a program's "success" 


‘In reaching its goals. ’ Hawever,. wé are engaged in the study 
of an educational activity and it is appropriate to recog- 
nize this by placing education in the niddie as the focus of 
the figure, while the other factors circumscribe and shape 


_i% on all sides. , ‘ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Cognitive style 


Attitudes 


EDUCATIONAL 
Availability: of primary resources 


. 


‘ 


ve Pressure groups 
Government policy 


‘ National ideology 


POLITICAL 


Figure la. The Uituational Level 
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The model comp rises three of these hexagons. The 


first represents the total situation of a community before 


a bilingual program is introduced, Here "community" should 


. . 4 


_be understood to Jincludé any relevant: socio-educational 
entity, ranging fiom a vilieae Or aeiehbacheed through 4 
schoo} district, a geographical ly- {®tussed ethnic group, 

a province, a region to a whole nation. The mode] is’ 
intended to be broad enough. to deal with the’ consideration - 


of bilingual ‘education at all of these levels. It sets out 
\ : ts 
the whole range of factors that shéuld, ideally, be:taken into 
‘ 


account in deciding -gn the establishment of a bilingual pro- 


> : 
gram. ; a 


3 We acknowledge that the decision will, not always be in 


favor of such a program; the factors chosen have both posi- 


‘ 


tive and yplegative values in relation to bilingual education, 
so that in some sihvatiens ey produce reasons why it is 
not introduced. For example, \t may simply be uneconomic 
“if the tarvet group is small’ in \numbers or #f there are 

many small groups involved, each With their own language. 
Then again, politics may prove decis\ve if the control 

of education is in the hands of people\ unsympathetic to 

bi lingua'l education, and its proponents \have neither access 
to political power themselves nor the abillity to marshal 
public or official epinien in support of their proposal. 


\ 
It is at the situational level that one\could make 


something of a case for qa seven-sided Hivimne, a0 tint 


educational factors would be placed on a par with the others. 


Molding, of student attitudes 
Relationships 


EDUCATICNAL 


1} Curriculum 


> 
Students 


Staff 


+ Contrel of school 
School as political symbol 


Political.content of curriculum 
iia 


POLITICAL 
‘ 


‘ ° 


Figure lb. The Operational Level 
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This would emphasize that, although an educational decision | 


. 


is being made, educational factors are not necessarily the 


most important ones, even when the decision is ostensibly 
a ‘ ae s . 


' made on the basis of them. 


The second hexagon incorporates those factors that are 


» more er less under the control of the peoplaghiminis tering 


a bilingual program, or which may be directly, influenced ay 
the operation of the program. The prime factor here is the 
central element of the uae model, the sine qua non of bilin- . 
gual education: the use of the two languapes as media of fie 
struction and, in “partieutar, their distribution in the school 
curriculum. ace would like to think that’ this is’a purely 
educational matter, but even this dedicten may be subject 

to the influence of, other factors. There may be pressure 


fron outside to restrict the use of one of the languages,’ 
: : r) 


becausé "undue emphasis" on one- is interpreted as a. denigra- 
tion of the culture and people to which the other language 


belongs. Or, one l'ianguage may have insufficient linguistic 
; ' ‘ a ‘ 
development tobe used in the teaching’of certain subject 


{ 
\ 


matter; the necessary range of books written in the language 
may: be lacking. 
The fact is that there is a considerable interpenetra- 


tion of the school and the wider community. Educational 


_activities affect the life and constitution of the community, 
; F n2 ; 
while social factors have their influence on the school. 

< 


i0 


Pride in cultural heritage 


Changed or reinforced attitudes 


EDUCATIONAL 


° 
Scholastic achievement 


Quality/relevance of education. 


Better teaching in vernacular language 


4 
School as Loca power base 


Promotion of political awareness 


POLITICAL 


Figure lc. The Jevel of OUtcomes. 
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Even in stable polities in which a right to academic free- 
dom and "independent inquiry is recognized, it-may be. mis- { 
‘ leading ..to assume~that any educational decision is alae dh ae 
isolation from rior-wdicational factors. ‘In many ‘countries, 
' the Link between education and national ideology is quite 
eS explicit. 
So it is crucial to know who the decision-makers, are 
and the framework in which they operate. They may be the 
euneeimuendént of a school district, his specialist advisors 
and, the’ principals of the schools in the district, who are 
seeking to. inprove the educational performance of a large 
\ i 
% number of their. pupils whose mother tongue is not the normal 
’ medium of instruction, in the schools; or they may be-the top 


’ 


educational bureaucrats in a nation, decreeing that bilin- 
gual education shall be instituted nation-wide in terms 
of-a directive from their political superiors, who are in 
turn responding to pressure from ethnic groups demanding 
recognition of their languages in the education system 
and elsewhere }_or perhaps they are a group peprescneateve 
.of the community that a particular school serves--local 
politicians, ethnic group leaders, parents, educators, 
ordinary citizens--who desire for the children an education 
rooted in fhe values of the local community and one that 


will allow them to contribute to the maintenance and de- 


velopment of the community in the future. 


‘ ; f Ye 


- . 


. er 


’ 


These various groups of decision-makers will have ; 
different priorities, according to- their motivation and 
/ their goals. ‘This will a¥fect the nature: and level of 
the inferchange betweén school and communi ty in ways that 
“the second hexagon is entended to indicate. ~ 
The first hexagon, then, represents factors that predate 
and are independent of a bilingual program, whereas ‘the , 
second one deals with factors involved in the “interaction 
- ofthe school with the outside weed tpn the introduction 
of bilingual education. The latter includes the sources of 
the program's basic needs (funds, fersonnel, materials), 
the constraints within which the: administrators have to 
work, the program's contribution to the comands’, and po- 
tential reasons for the progran's fairies i 
The third hexagon sets out the effects of’a bilingual 
program. The effects. may be on the individual participant 
or on the Communi ty at large. Included/here are both the ° 
explicit poals of those who have planned the program, and 
aasnvended outcomes or by-products of it. It is important 
to make this distinction, because the planners often have 
too narrow an devrekiathon of. what the program involves. 
in foseseen outcomes may #6 unrecognized ar -be misinterpre-_ 
€ . 2 


4 d ; 
.ted if they are not related systematically to an outline of 


_the total situation such as the one we present in our first 


hexagon. for example, the planners of a program may establish 
, “ 5 . 
4 | 
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6 
‘as their primary goal an’ improvement in the children's ; ; \ 
educational achievement as measured by standard intelligence 
tests, Hos find that no such improvement results from the 
program. They may interpret this in terms of a lack of 
seducability or genetic deficiency or the ineffectiveness, ; / 

" of bilingual education. However, it could well -be that they 
wan unaware of strong attitudes against the program among - eM 


ri the PAPER ES, SEREEUIEY that. the children tranelated into a 
‘passive resistance to learning. Such a situation is aggrava- 
ted if there isa linguistic or cultural barrier between. 
the educators and the parents, 

One major problem,’ particularly in relation to effects, 6° \ 
is that of stating the various factors in quantifiable 
terms. This is not«so necessary at the initial, descrip- 
tive stage of developing the model but it assumes greater’ 
Significance when we enter the area of eveluweion and pre- 
diction. Ultimately: it will not suffice to state merely 
that such-and-such a factor is’ present in the situation : 
under study ‘and that it is likely to have some effect; there 

a will be-a demand to measure the influence it actuatly has. 
» One of the reasons for the Seer ee of the evalyation of 
bilingual programs at present may be that suitable means 
of measuring the poneadbonetonal factors are simply not 


e 


_ available. .There is quite a challenge here to produce 
) * P \ 
such instruments. Expertise is required not only in 


14 


education ,and linguistics but also in the other disciplines 
specializing in the various factors we have identified.. { 
Even in those first two disciplines, there are de- 
ficiencies to be overcome. In edugation, there is increas- 
ing concern abouc the quality or "relevance" of schooling 


and this may be a reason given for adopting bilingual 


education. But first we must know what pgople mean by 
= > - 


"quality" in this: context. Do they’.Imean that the children 
feel happy and Secure in school? Or:that the school pro- 
gram is tailored ‘to the capacities of each individual 
pupil? Or tat Teaenine takes pean harmony with the 
cognitive style ane hi the children have ynherited? This 
kind of ‘clari ication is necessary before we can begin to 
think about mea uring*quality, Havhipe, fn the final 
analysis, quality is unquantjfiable. In linguistics 

we have methods of describing language varieties in struc- 


4 


tural terms, but sociolinguistic analysis is somewhat less 
advanced. There is a need for better measures of the g 
degree Of bilingualism, more sophisticated interpretations 
of cade-switching, and language testing instruments that , 
‘assess more accurately a person's competence, both 1id 
guistic and communicative. 


More generally theré is the problem of establishing 


to what extent the bilingual program is rgsponsible for 


15 
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sociolinguistic phenomena thet are identified ag possible 
effects ee what extent the phenomena are the’ products 

of other influences independent of the education system, i.e. 
they would have appeared even in the absence of the biling-_ 


ual program. This presumably’ applies to other ,non-educational 


’ 


factors as well. , i 
4 ‘ ‘ i 
And to them we now turn briefly. Economic analysis is, 
required to measure the impact on the local economy of new 
income generated by the bilingual program, especially. in 
small comiunnitien where this sinitiee of income has hither- 
to not been available. Of relevance to economists, too, 


‘is the effect of the program on the local employment sit- 


uation. If a principal goal was, to improve the students ' 


employability upon leaving school, it is eee to 


know whether more of them have been able to obtain better 


“jobs than would otherwise have been expected. Related to 


6 


this is the socioloyical concept of social mobility, meas~y 


ure in terms of the individual's ability--and desire--to 


4 


improve his socioreconomic ‘status. Psychologists, anthro- 


i 


; 5 nts a. F F ‘i 
pologists and political scientists also have their ,contri- 


> ' 
bution to make to the evaluation process from the perspective 
of their own. disciplines. 
So the content’ of the third hexagon takes us well 


‘beyond the cldssroom, both in space and time. It deals with 


16 


the effects of bilingual education on the wider society, 


including people who have not participated in the program. 


» 


In the case of those who have participated, it is concerned 
with their later worklife and adylt experiences generally, 


"just as much ag their educational attainment. » 3 


To make the Nstinction between the second and third 


” 


hexagons clearer:! the second contains factors that have a 


direct bearing on the operation of a program, things that 
. Ax 7 . : = , 
the administrators can manipulate, or that they must take 


into account, in the day-to-day’ activities of the staff and 


Students. The «third one takes a-broader view of goals and 


outcomes including those which the administrators may not 
, ¢ 


recognize or over which they have little direct control. 
‘For the purpose of clarity, the hexagons contain a mini- 


‘mum of writing, comprising a set of headings or key words. 
: 4 


i “ 
They should be studied in conjunction with the accompanying 
® 4 


inventory in which the factors are set out in greater ° 
dctail (sec Appendix). Further discussion and exempli- 
fication of the factors are provided later iin this paper, 


together with an outline of the interrelations between 
factors within and between the hexagons. At present, 


there seems to be no suitable way of integratinga com- 


prehensive account of the interrelationships of ‘factors 


with the basic model as we now conceive it. We can 


47 


only present some, interesting epaine 
causative links from situations with 
in order to jllustrate how great the 
vilingual education can be. : 


The three hexagons are not to be 


tioning in the linear order in which 


4 


Mi ee 


4 


‘es Pa . P3 


gram ig administered. Similarly, an 


Y 
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\ ° y 
before N program is introduced,, the Rlanners must consider 


; ee goal's selected will also influence the 


elements in it. The second stage will be davorimiave: we 
will ‘attempt to use the model to explain particular language 
education policies as results of specific situations in order 
to achieve’ certain perceived outcomes. In ae fully developed 
state, the-model should hopefully be predictive; it should 


\ be possible to’use’it to predict the effect on various parts 4 


e 


of factors with 


which we are familiar, 


ramifications of 


’ s 


4 
* 
seen merely as func¢c- 


they have been pre- - * Ge 


* sented so far. Theré ig more involved thgn an orderly 
. | 


bd . , Laon . . * ; 
brogression from the ‘pre-existing situation through the 


Operation of a program to its effects. For example, “3 


‘ 


the goals they are diming for and decide whether they are > 


ss attainable in the light of the i ve factors. ‘The 


way that the! pro- 


evaluation of progress 


fter several years of operation:would need’to include data 
n the situation prior to the program, in order to establish 
Changes during the period under study. 
‘ 
eo The model is intended to be developed and used at a 
number of stages. The first is exploratory:” we will use it \ 


to explore the potential relationships between. the various 


A 


- 


] 
of the system of manipulation of any one part. In this 
final stage, it will, of course be necessary to formalize the. 
model and quantify the various elements. e 

In describing what is essentially the effect of language 
education policy, itis appropriate to consider first the 
linguistic factors. Various suggestions have been made for 
the description of a speech community, however small or large, 


and eierisihitiee Gee networks,. The data which form the|:base 


\ 


fora sociolinguistic description necessarily include an 
initial statement of the languages: or significant varieties 


spoken, the numbers of speakers of each, the domains in which 


each is used, and the modes (spokdg_ or written). The descrip- 


tion might focus on the complete community or start with the 
individual child; In any case, it will need to distingiish 
between the school and the negoie who make it up (the admin- 
istrators, the non-professional staff, the eenghensy and tthe 
students) and the community outside the School. From this 
description will emerge a general configuration of languages 
» within the community concerned. Usually, there will be some 
distinction between standardized and\local varieties or lat- 
guages; often, the complete pattern will form one version or 
another of diglossia. The’description of the sociolinguistic 
situation will need to focus specifically on literacy in each 
of the varieties of: languages. Going beyond this, it will 
describe the opportunities to hear or read each of the var- 


ieties in the public media: radio, television, newspapers, 
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) * 
v . ° \ . 
and books, The first focus in thik area of linguistic 


‘description will be language use: in, order to measure: the 


situation, language testing in the Ye functional skills 


will be needed. A second dimension of the pinguistic’ sit- 
«, 
vation will b& the state of standardization and development. 
of each of the languages and varieties. Of the various 

types’ of language, three are most relevant: world languages, 
standardized languages, and local vernacugars. | wuld lan- 
guage, that is a language used over wide areas, of the world, 
is one that provides access to modern elt bane’: science, 
technology, and geanonte life.and is closely associated with 
what Lewis provisionally calls a civic mgiteee A standard 
language is one that is accepted for full sé within the 
soltbicas unit involved and permits expression -of a wide range 
of cultural, scientific, technological, and economic notions. 
A Loch vernacular, or a social or regional dialect, tends 

to be unstandardized and to lack vocabulary and possibly 
styles to handle sient fiver areas of technology and modern 
‘life. “While the whole range of possibilities is clearly a 
‘continuum, there are two related but separate dimensions: , the 
provision of access to advanced science and technology and the 
provision of access to literacy and modern life. The descrip- 
.tion of the varieties in hese. terms will usually refer to 

the existence of ‘dictionaries, grammars, established orthog- 


- n) ' wv, . : 
raphy, and provision for lexical development and standardiza~ 


\ 
tion. 80 


eS o 
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It is ‘in this last area thet ‘the idaguaue® situation. is 

.¥ ae 

modifiable and mos t giten needs tq be modified in order to 
! 


meet educational needs. The Various processes of language 
planning, language standardi £Xe% on and modernization, might 
be considered the focus of a purely sociolinguistic ‘model 


‘te 


of me Lenguad education. , Thatsis to say, where in. this model ' 


. 


we have ‘ghasen an aspect of curriculum as the central factor, ° 
4 ‘ 


fon the point of view of the socidlinguist language vilanwine 
is the fulcrum of his involvement. Linguistic expertise iS 
elevant, in two oe of the operation of a bilingual program. 
First, in order to measure linguistic achievement, language 
testing in the various functional skills will- be needed. A 
second contribution by linguists is in the standardization 

and development of each-of Me LATEORRES “and i ' 
Bilingual education may be seen as having three possible” 
intui erie outcomes: we may involve either language mainte- 
nance or’ languages, shift and in edther case it may then call 
for language development (modernization and standardization). 
The goals of a bilingual program may be transitional bilin- 


gualism, partial bilingualism (one Porn of which is mono- 


literate bilingualism), ors full bilingualism. The®e Jinguistic 
t 


; ok Pa Ne 
outconi@s ‘may *be reflected in the public media, in terms of a 


demand for.new opportunities to hear and read the language 


varieties: being used in bilingual programs: 


v ‘ 3° 
‘ w 
as t 
These linguistic elements ‘occur of course withina society, 


it is important that they beé related to the sociological de- 


Scription otf ,the community concerned. <A second set of factors 


then.consist of sociolopacal elements. Mgst relevant to this 


model would seem to be first of all the sociological structure 


‘ 


of the commungty and secondly the social status of the. members 


4 . 


of the school community, students and®terchers. For the former, 


it is necessary to make clear how the community is organized, 
what ways it hay of expressing its opinions and what ofganiza- 
tions within it are capable of developing attitudes towards 
education in genéral and language use in sartleulay, Within 
the sociological description, it is necessary to relate che 
various languages and varieties d®scribed earlier to the 
socioeconomic status of the speakers. What social mobility 

1s. there? What is the status of each of the languages and 


of the yroups that use the languages? ‘Making up this status, 


what is the occupation, education, and income of thé speakers 


‘ 


: - a 
of the various languages? The. key factor in the sociological 
$6 6 


dimension ‘is probably summed up, in some general statement of 
the ability of speakers’ of various languages or vavieties to 
assimilate in the wider society. Languages function both as” 
badges of group membership and as barriers to social mobility. 
When we move then to the ‘sociological outcomes and goals of 


bilingual education the most important involve access or assim- 


ilation to the mainstream culture (perhaps a civEc culture), 


‘ ' \ P - , . 4 
: , with resulting social mobility and opportunity for higher 


socigeqonomic status. _ segond dimension of problems’ here 


* invglve the place. of school..within the local society, It 


» may function for instance as. an alien institution breaking 


ba 


down traditional social patterns, or with the changes involved 


as a result of a bilingual education program, may become the 


focus for community action and social cohesion. 


Fron the sdciological, it is natural to move to the polit- 


’ , 
ical elements involved.:+ One of the key: questions here is where 


control of ‘the school actually resides. JIs it local, regional, 


or national? What are the policies of the, governmental units 


at each of, these levels in régard to willingness to support 


* 


education economically, attitudes towards devdlopment of the 


region and its people, and attitudes towards language itself? 


On the political dimension also theré is the element of the 


$ 


existence of nationalistic or ethnic ‘pressure groups which 


are likely to establish BF carl, foe the establishment of*spe-_ 
3 


cific language policies. Moving to the political goals asso- 


ciated with bilingual educatioh, the-key question is again the 
level of contro]. ‘It is often the case that a bilingual policy 
becomes: the focus to establish parental or Commindty conte! 
of.the educational system. It might equally well be the case 
that the bilingual educational oRtan is intended to staene tient 
wupralocal control, to unity connentties into a larger political | 
unit. Thus, in a new nation, bilingual education may become 


the method of establishing national unity, | Among the political 
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outcomes of bilingual education, there, can be community tontrol 


of the school, meaning that the local .community can yO? the 


school as a power base. In many communities, ,the only salaried 
‘jobs are -those associated with the schools. With bilingual 
programs, pers is need for jos for speakers of the local 
language. These teachers and nonprofessional workers then 
form an economically secure group capable of taking political 
; : 
leadership within the community. In broader terms, we can 
see the school as a political symbol ,representing the values 
of those who control it. Thus it may stand. for a variety of 
things ranging from foreign imperialism and the suppression 
of mi‘nority rights to full local self-determination. 
The economic dimension is ‘closely related to the political. 
One steneaehas already been mentioned: government policy 
and the*’willingness to provide funds for local education for 
~.* 


teachers and schools: and for curriculum materials. To the 


¢ 
i) 


extent that’ funds are centrally controlled, a modification 
of educational policy will depend on central willingness 

to support any: changes. -This effect has been very clear’ 

in the United States where federal interest in bilingual 
saaeminn dee provided economic pressure at the local school 
level to'establish bilingual programs. The model also needs 


to account for the economic relevance of the linguistic 


situation. This may be looked at in various ways. First of 


’ 
* 


aid; ‘dependent on the sociolinguistic Situation, linguistic 
skills become a. key part of job skills. Within certain commu- 
nities, certain positions demand knowledge of* one, or more 
varieties and a bilingual education program will be affected 
by this. There is an equally real factor in the existence 
of local attitudes or prejudices and their inf buence on the . 
ability to obtain jobs. In many communities, accent or dialectal 
“yariety can be used by employers in order to recognize 
membership in a low status group. Andther important economic 
factor is the general level of employment in the communi ty 
’. concerned. When there are very few jobs, a bilingual education 
program can-become the means of providing local employment 
for speakers of the local veonaculer; This means that a 
conside>*hle responsibility may rest on,the school administra- 
‘tors in their hiring of staff. ° There is likely to be a conflict 
between the principle of employing the person with the best 


paper qualifications and a desire to maximize local involve-' 


ment in--and benefit from--the school. The economic outcomes 


of bilingual education are therefore potentially two-fold. 
One dimension of effects is the development of better job 
. f ‘ . . —— 
skills or better opportunities for work for the students 
after they graduate; the second dimension is the immediate 
provision of higher income for specific members of ‘the 
community who will be required as staff in a bilingual school - 


and not required in the same way ina monolingual school... 
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. A ‘further dimension that needs to be described within the 

commuink bY is the cultural or religious. While it is not neces- 

sarily the case, it often happens that a culture or religion 
& 

(oF ideology) is most Clearly expressed by a specific language 

or variety. The maintenance or revival of a specific religion, 

anos or ideology can thus. become translated by a national- 

istic, ethnic, religious, or political pressure group into . 

the impetus for a bilingual education program. _ Similarly, 

in attempts to build national identity, there will often be 


the discovery or -discovery of a great tradition, with its- 


associated language: (Fishman 1972) Bilingual ecucarian there- 


r outcome the maintenance or revival 


r pees eres or ft may have as goal or 


fore can have as goal 
of a specific-culture 


outcome the ability to bavebean comfortably “in more than 


one culture or religion. : * ? 
™ ¥ 
These last four sets of dimensions--the cyltural- Hane ORS 
4 
A inetd egonomic, and sociological--form the basis for a 


set of psychological attitudes. In any situation, It becomes 
. a 


—) 


.necessary ‘to consider the attitudes of five groups+-the dominant , 


group: in the wider society, the community itself, the parents, 
ras educators, and the students--to four subjects: -to the 
languages and varieties (and their speakers), ‘to school and 
the general aims of education,, and finally to bilingual- educa- 


i 
tion itself. These attitudes will depend not just or the 


’ . 2 * 


factors referred to so far but also.on people's perceptions - 
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of the real or imagined cognitive effects of bilingualism. 


That is to say, if it rs believed that bilingualism is good, 
bilingual education is likely to- be considered valuable; if 
bilingualism is considered harmful, every effort will be made 
to avoid, producing bilinguals. Related to these attitudes 
will be certain outcomes or goals. Arising out of} a general 
pride in cultural heritage, a Bilingual education rere 

is often seen as‘a way of preserving the positive self- 
cancept of the: speakers of one of the languages ‘involved. 
Depending on the setitadinel situates, a bilingual program 
may be seen as a way of improving students' atetudes towards 
speakers of other languages, of aekine it easier for parents 
and community to relate to education and so improve attitudes 
to the: school, -or as a way of changing the educators' attitudes 
towards tha tdven “he speak minority languages. 

Another peveholoeieat factor is the concept of cognitive 
style. Recent research (Stodolsky and Lesser 1967, Cohen 1969) 
has shown that cognitive functioning varies according to social 
class and ethnic group.* Schools tend to operate on the basis 
of one cognitive style, whereas a large proportion of theiy 
students have a different one. Thus, since those who establish 
bilinguial sprograms are often just as concerned with the overall 
. quality of education as with the SpecificNaatter of language 


teaching, Lt is necessary for them to insure that the-organiza- 


tion of the school and the style of its teaching are not in 


{ 
2¢ 


conflict with the children's. characteristic patterns of 
cOgnition.: | 
All these dimensions within this model are seen as feeding 
into the educational situation. Description of a bilingual 
education program will need to involve a number of dimensions. , 
First are the students. How are they selected? Is education 
universal or general? What is the linguistic, cultural, and 
educational - background of students in general? Is attendance 
- universal? What happens to migrant children? How easy is it 
for children living in remote areas to come to school? Are 
the roads good, does the climate make daily bussing possible, 
or is it jeceeeaty for children to be boarded? What are the 
potential physical, nutritional, and cultural disadvantages 
of children in the school? The second element to be described 
are the teachers. Haw are they selected? Are they themselves 
bilingual members of the local community, or do they come from a 
Seceuherd else? Where are they trained and by whom? What. ‘ 
does ‘their training. involve? Is their training restricted 
to pre-service training? Is there continuous in-service 
training? How eT are they paid and do they’live in the 
4 community? ° Jo ‘their accommodation and salary distinguish 
then from the general chamantey that they are serving? Who 
are the school administrators? Are they answerable to the % 


local community or to local, regional, or central government?. % 


s 
. 


How do they relate to the local community and to any centralized 


s 
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government and bureaucracy? What degree of control do they 
have over funding? Then’ there is the question of nonprofessional 
and semiprofessional staff in the school. Are there aides? 

If. so, how are they trained and paid? What is their status 
within the classroom? What is their relationship to the com- 
munity? The description moves then to the matters connected 
with the curriculum. A bilingual education program obviously 
requires textbooks and readers. How easily are they available 
in the various languages concerned? How much would it cost 
to develop them? On the basis of this comes the central 
feature on which the model focuses. Within the curriculum, 
which language or variety is chosen for edch of the subjects? 


Is the division one based on time (ie. one language in the 


morning, the other in the afternoon) or subject (technological 


4 é 
subjects. in the standard language, cultural subjects in 3 


the local language)? At what time is the standard variety 
A 
introduced, especially if it is ‘required as a medium of instYuc- 


tion at higher levels? 


The specifically educational outcomes of bilingual education 


are fourfold. Bilingual education may he seen as a method 

of improving the quality of education in general, as a means 

meg making education relevant to the specific err as 

’a means of teaching the standard non-vernacular language better, 


or as a method of improving school achievement in general as 


measured by retention or examination results. 


In the description so far, some attempts have already been 
made to make clear some of thé possible connections between 
various pasts of the model. To five some idea of its sitentiar, 
in the remainder of the paper we will give very sketchy 
descriptions of three distinct bilingual education programs. 

The first is bilingual education as it appears\to function at 
the moment on the Neveto reservation. While there is some 
variation from district to district, those schools on the 
Navajo reservation that have shotn interest in btineval 
education are generally. schools where most childrén come to 
school with knowlédge only of Navajo. The Navajo situation 

can be described as a kind of diglossia where Navajo is the t 
language used for all spoken purposes while English is used 

for al. written purposes and for all relations with the outside 
community and with non-Navajo institutions. While the language 
has hes written for some time, there is little literacy in 
Navajo. There are a couple of dictionaries and a number of 
grammars, and sherk has been considerable lexical development 
over the past thirty years. At tne seane time, the language 

is not yet suftied Gnety modernized for it to be easy to teach 
technological subjects even in the first grades. On the 
reservation, one can ligten to the radio in Navajo or in, 

_ English; it is hard to find printed matter in Navajo but casy 


to find it in English. Navajo traditional sociological 


/ o9 


patterns did not involve complex ‘social organization. The 


basic structures beyond the family and the clan have been 


imposed from outside for the political needs of the central 


government. ' Physical isolation means that there is little 
social mobility. The reservation is poor, unemployment is 
high. ' There is a strukete between the federally controlled 
bureaucracy and the newly developing Navajo political groups. 
In the Navajo situation, the most important outcome of 
bilingual education is probably related to changes in the 
economic and political Situation. At the moment, the 53,900 
Navajo students in school, 90% of whom speak Navajo, are taught 
by 2600 teachers, only 100 of whom bnedke Navajo. A decision 
to establish brincus education, even a transitional variety 
for the first three grades, sets up a need for a thousand 
Navajo speaking teachers. Whatever effects this may have on 
the educational or linguistic situation, it is clear that it 
immediately provides jobs within the community for a sizable 
group of people. A thousand we ll-paying jobs on the reserva- 
tion for Navajos would lead to a greater feos not just for 
the teachers themselves but for the community ‘as a whole 
and would inmbdinvely establish within the community a well- 
paid middle class whose potential influence on political 
development of the Navajo Nation is svious. Whatever may 


then be the expressed goals‘’of a bilingual education program, 


J 


it is probable that its major effect will be in this area. 


The political effect' of bilingual education is to assure not 
just development of this group but also community control 
of school and teachers and so the integration of the school 
into community life. 

A second example that might be described » this model 
is the situation in-Micronesia (cf Trifonovitch 1971). 
Micronesia can be characterized linguistically as consisting 
of a large number of small local vernaculars with English 
as the lingua franca. There is spoken use of these vernaculer: 
in most areas, and written use in some. English is used 
only as a lingua franca when speakers of various ‘vernacuiars 
are. forced into contact and for contact with government and 
purists, There 1s literacy in many of the varieties, associated 
usually with church. There are however few dictionaries or 
‘grannies; the orthographies are not well established, and 
lexical development has probably been Slow. While schools,are 
centrally controlled, effective leadership is slowly coming 
into the hands of Micronesian bureaucrats. It is generally 
believed necessary to speak English in order to obtain good 
jobs. There is very high unemployment with very few jobs out- 
side of the main centers. Traditional social structures remain 
strong and appear to co-exist with the newer imposed institutions. 

When one looks at the present educational system, it is 


clear that bilingual education is. the unofficial fact simply 
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because tenchers and stuidents are speakers of the vernacular. 
While all materials are ¥n English, and the curriculum -agsumes{ 
that most seaching is done in English, in actual fact teaching 
all the way through the school system is done in the local 
language. A, bilingual education etomeinctes Micronesia ‘then .” 
is not so much a change of curriculum as a legitimization of 
J ice 

present practice. It can be seen then: probably as a way of 
trying to teach English better and at the same time as a formal 
“eevdeni tisk ofthe relationship between the traditional culture 
and the school. 

The third example to be considered is the St. Lambert 
experiment, a school in Montreal where parents have chosen 
_to have their children taught in French as much as possible 


(cf Ladmbert and Tucker, 1972). The general sociolinguistic 


sijtuation in Montreal has been fully described. English 


speakers,are a minority and are seldom bilingual. French speakers 


form the majority and many of them also know English. Each 
language is fully developed, with the full status of a world 
language. On’the other. hand, the social status of speakers 

of French is lower than that of speakers of English. Political 
pressures are slowly counteracting this. The growth of the 
separatist movement caused considerable concern to English 
speaking Montrealers and one of the reactions to inis a6 the 


bilingual program. In this situation, the aim of the St. Lambert 
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‘program has been to produce full bilingualism, but not ne- 
cessarily biculturalism. The students produced by «the program 
are anticipated to have better attitudes to the French majority, 
and will hopefully have caneinued access to economic advance- 
ment even as French political power increases. 

‘These descriptions have been sketchy and will need much 
fuller development to make clear the limitations and possibi- 
lities of the model. But they will it is hoped help show 
some of its potential for distinguishing between varjous 
kinds of bilingual education, various situations in which 
bilingual education occurs, and the many different outcomes 


which may be relevant to a specific program. 
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APPENDIX 


Inventory of Factors 
LINGUISTIC 


ih 
Situation 
Language varieties and their configuration: 
structural description (including existence 
of dictionaries, grammars) 

census of speakers 

‘domains of use 

modes: spoken, written 

status. and geographical spread 

. Media: 

Literacy ’ : 
number of literates in each verse ty 
prestige of literaty 
amount of written material ( in. which 

language varieties?) 
~availability of material ; 
existence of ‘literary 'Great, Tradition' 
existence of standard orthog kaphy 

Radio, television, film: 2 
_language varieties used 
audience 'ratings' for different: varieties 
availability 


Operation 
‘Language planning processes: 
Standardization and development of the media of 
instruction (if necessary) 
production of dictionaries and grammars 
establishment of orthographies 
development of language(s) to handle new concepts 
Language testing: 
Means of assessing competence (linguistic and com- 
municative) in each variety in all modes 


Outcomes 

Sociolinguistic effects: 

language maintenance 

language\ shift 

language | development : 
Demand for use of language varieties in the public media: 
newspapers, books, radio, television, film. 

a 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Sttuatton 
Attitudes: : 
“ held by t 
wider society (especially the dominant group) 
local community — 
parents 
educators 
students, 
towards = 

themselves and their own group 
the language varieties and their speakers 
‘school. 
general aims of education 
bilingual education 

Cognitive style: 
of school 
of students and their culture 


Operation 
Relationships: 
between 
. teachers and stidents 
teachers and parents 
school and community 
school .and education system 
Efforts to mold student attitudes* 


Outcomes 
Pride in cultural heritage 
Effects of program on attitudes 
reduced ethnocentrism 
confirmed prejudice 
enhanced self-concept 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Sttuatton 
Social structure of community 
stratification and mobility j 
degree of ethnic integration / 
channels for expression of public opinion 
. influence of opinion-forming political, cultural 
and educational organizations . 
Socio-economic status \ 
of 


the languages and their speakers 
the students and their families 
the school and its teachers 
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SOCIOLOGICAL -° continued 


Operation 
Role of school in community 


Outcomes 
- Access to mainstream (civic) culture: 
wider awareness 
urbanization 
assimilation 
Social mobility: 
for ? 
individuals 
families 
ethnic groups 
comprising 
hardening of class boundaries 
upward movement 
formation of new class or whole new strati- ' 
fication system 
Position of school in.community: 
alien institution : 
focus of community action and social cohesion 


« 


ECONOMIC 
Sttuatton 
Funding: 
availability of funds to meet program costs 5 
Government economic policy relating to éduca- mi 
tional funding 
Employment: 


importance of linguistic ability in obtaining jobs 
effect of employer preferences/prejudices 
general level of (un)employment i 


Operation 
Continuation of funds: 
funding assured for specified period or indefinitely 
annual reapplication and appropriation required 
need tp seek supplementary ‘funds, 
need for complete new source of funds after initial 
(experimental) period ' 
School as employer: é : 
availability of jobs for administrators, teachers, 
aides, resource persons, secretaries, maintenance 
staff : ; , 
school hiring policy . 


Outcomes : : d 
Emphoyment for program graduates 
- adequate linguistic ability ; 
? other job skills é 
availability of jobs 38 
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ECONOMIC - continued 


Outcomes .- continued 
-Income from school: 
for 
school employees 
community at large 


POLITICAL 


Sttuatton 
National ideology: 
centralization, statism 
pluralism, diversity 
assimilation of minorities 
Government policy: 
relating to 
, language 
education 
national development 
the economy 
Pressure’ groups: 
nationalist, ethnic, religious, economic. 


Operatton 
Control of school: 
exercised by - 
parents and local community 
local educators 
supralocal bureaucracy 
centralized national organization, 
Political content of curriculum 
School as political symbol 
representing 
imperialism 
non-indigenous values and interests 
national ideology 
cultural pluralism 
local self-determination 


’ 


Outcomes 
Promotion of political awareness 
concerning 

national ideology 
government policies 
national or ethnic identity 
community goals 

School as local power base 


RELIGIO/ CULTURAL 


Sttuatton xf 
Existence and strength of culture(s)° and religion(s) 
in community: 
expressed most appropriately in particular Aaneuage:* 
or variety 
Language attitude of local andi genous and non- indigenou, 
religious groups 


Oper atton 
Cultural/religious content of curriculum 


Outcomes 

Effect on religion or culture: 
maintenance 
revival 
elimination 

Effect oh students: 
ability to function across cultural or religious 
boundaries 


EDUCATIONAL 3 


ottuattron 
Availability of primary resources 
students 
teachers 
building(s) 
materials 


selection: age-range, background 
attendance: transportation, accommodation’ 
disadvantages: physical, nutritional, cultural 
abilities: learning style, special talents 
Teachers 
selection 
bilingual or monolingual persons 
from the local community or outside 
training 
"on site" or in training institution elsewhere 
content: educational, cultural, linguistic 
pre-service, in-service 
salaries ;- accommodation 
Paraprofessionals 
selection 
training 
duties 
status: 
el 
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EDUCATIONAL - continued 


Operation - continued 
Administration 
relation to 
‘local cemmunity 
educational bureaucracy 
; local, regional, central government 
5 , Curriculum 
choice of languages as media of instruction same 
distribution of languages by time and by subject 
use of local or standard language varieties 
focus on local ('low') or wider ('high') culture 
Materials 
texts, readers, reference works, audio-vis yal aids 
_ cultural artifacts a 
availability . 
need’ for production by school 
costs , 
Assessment 2 . i 
linguistic achievement 
achievement in other learning areas 


lutcomes 
Improvement in quality of education 
Relevance of education to community  , 
‘Better teaching of non-vernacular language 
[Improvement in general school achievement 
retention of students oh a 
examination results “% 
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